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family went off in the middle of the day to recruit,
and a little later Johnson, the Circuit Magistrate,
came to pay me a visit. Of course being everywhere
short-handed the shop became, absolutely packed.
I had to go in myself and lend a hand. We only
served the bare necessaries of life, and then shoved
the people out by main force. Late in the afternoon
another vessel came full of leaf and this morning yet
another full of plants. The wharf was already piled
high from end to end and the carts must be used for
taking out leaf which cannot wait. Is not this all
enough to turn one's hair grey? That mine has not
is attested by the fact that my cash balanced exactly
last night in spite of innumerable entries and cross
entries, additions and subtractions, heat, mosquitoes,
and crowds of people."

But though all appeared to be well, and progress
to be satisfactory as far as could be measured, there
was a very real speculative element in the venture.
Little was known about the growing of sisal, and it
took five years for a crop to mature. Consequently
in 1895 the young Chamberlain looked with keen
and anxious interest to see how the sisal would reach
maturity. To his dismay the plants showed signs of
turning yellow, and began to wither. He did every-
thing that ingenuity could suggest to reclaim them.
It was all to no avail, because the defect was funda-
mental. The depth of soil over the greater part of
the plantation was not sufficient to maintain a sisal
plant to maturity. The next six months was a period
of dwindling hope and gave confirmation of the fact
that the scheme was a failure. It became apparent
that there was to be no return on the considerable
outlay which had been invested in the proposition.
The large fortune which Joseph Chamberlain had
seen in the project was no longer a matter of con-
sideration. Instead he had to compute his losses,